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the comparison of 200 lines at the beginning 
of each Book. 



| SECOND BOOK. 


FOURTH BOOK. 


Feet. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




I 

15 


2 

6 
6 


3 

5 
8 


4 

5 
3 


5 
2 




1st 100 lines, 
2nd " " 


22 
13 


1 
7 


8 
7 


4 
3 


2 


35 
32 


37 
32 



VIII. Sentence Length. Sentence length 
in prose and verse differs primarily in this : in 
verse the sentence is always more or less 
circumscribed "by the metre. In a particular 
metre, however, the sentence-length would 
be some test of a poet's freedom, when com- 
pared , with others using the same form in 
similar composition. The test is more in- 
teresting in Surrey's case, because the form 
was wholly new to English, and the growth 
toward freedom is more marked than when a 
degree of perfection had been attained. In 
such a test the character of the narrative 
should be taken into account, the second 
Book being almost wholly narrative, while the 
fourth is broken up more largely by speeches, 
whose passionate character tends to shorten 
them. Again, the translator is always hamper- 
ed by the sentence-length of the original, and 
this must be considered in any judgment of 
Surrey. Notwithstanding this, the progress 
is evident from the table. The computation 
has been made by lines, and the number of 
words was derived by using an average line of 
eight words. Repointing has been done only 
when it was necessary to give proper sentence 
sense. 

1 SECOND BOOK.* | FOURTH BOOK. 



LINES IN 


SENTENCES. 






1st 10 sentences... 


36 


36.6 


38 


! 36 


34-3 


21 


2nd * v " 


10 


30 


39 


23 


45 


53 


3rd " " 


34 


20 


60 


37 


28 


47 


4th " " 


30 


37 


32 


39 


3°- 5 


38 


5th " 


28 


30 


34 


30 


4°-5 




6th " 


32 


33 


28 


36 


39 




7th " " 


41.4 


2S 


31 


129 


63 




8th " 


34-6 


37 


33 


;52 


61 




9th " " 


35 


35 


42 


60 


2Q 




10th " " 


35-4 


38 


43 


36.7 


28 






336-4 


339-6 


380 


384.7 399.3 

3-84! 3-99 
30.77 31.94 


•59 




Averages . . 


3.36 


3-39 


3-8 


3-97 


By words 


27.07 


27.16 


30-4 


31.8 



Average for second Book is 3.51 lines, or 28.1 words ; 
" " fourth " •' 3.95 •' " 31.4 " 

*A fraction of four sentences beyond the third hundred is 
disregarded . 



It will be seen from the preceding study 
that there were in Surrey the beginnings of 
good blank-verse, and that a gradual develop- 
ment toward freedom is evident in his lines. 
The progress is not great when compared with 
that made by Shakespeare, but it is great 
when we consider the quantity of verse 
written, the unsettled condition of the word- 
accent, and the unaccustomed form adopted. 
No doubt the ear of the translator of Vergil 
was not perfect, but a comparison of his verse 
with that of later poets will show that the 
progress was along the right lines to produce 
the charm in the metre of Milton and 
Shakespeare. 

Oliver Farrar Emerson. 

Cornell University. 



ORIGIN OF THE NAME 'AMERICA: 

The question concerning the origin of the 
name America has long been considered as 
definitely, if not quite satisfactorily, answered 
by the fact that in the book in which the word 
America first occurs, the following explana- 
tion is given of its meaning : et alia quarta 
pars per Americum Vesputium (ut in sequenti- 
bus audietur) inventa est : quam non video cur 
quis jure vetet ab Americo inventore sagacis 
ingenii viro Amerigen quasi Americi terram 
sive Americam dicendam : cum et Europa et 
Asia a mulieribus sua sortita sint nomina.* 

These words are to be found, as our readers 
know, in the ' Cosmographiae Introduction a 
geographical treatise of which the first edition 
was published in 1507 under the auspices of 
the Gymnasium vosagense at Sangdiedel, or 
St. Die 1 (=Sancti Deodati), but which, as is 
generally believed, is chiefly the work of the 
college professor at Sangdiedel, Waldsee- 
muller, or Hylacomylus,+ as he calls him- 
self after the classicising fad of the times. 

As early as 1515, however, only eight years 
after the first edition of the ' Cosmographiae 

*Dr. Pfaff, of Freiburg University, Germany, has had 
the kindness, at my request, tocopy again this often-quoted 
passage, and also to send me further bibliographical infor- 
mation which I hope to make use of at some other time. 

fl do not think that Hylacomvlus stands for Hylaeomylus 
^i'u\:tj~\-uvX(i^. It seems to be a still more absurd for- 
mation, a hybrid juxtaposition of the roots of v\}j — lacus 
— t vAu< =WaId— See — Mueller, 
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Introductio, ' the geographer Johann Schoner 
tells us that the name America was quite 
common and popular. While the wholesale 
forgery in Modern History may naturally 
suggest itself as an analogy to the curious fact 
that the new continent should have received 
its name not from the heroic discoverer Co- 
lumbus, but from an adventurer of minor 
importance and proportionately greater arro- 
gance, it still remains astonishing that the 
result of a mistake on the part of an obscure 
college professor in a small out-of-the-way 
place, should, in a time of general illiteracy, 
have spread so rapidly over Europe, under 
the influence of a Latin book which, in spite of 
its two or three editions, was never published 
in any great number of copies. On the 
other hand, that later geographers should 
have readily adopted and endorsed this er- 
roneous denomination, without at least quoting 
its author by way of apology, is not less sur- 
prising. While these difficulties have again and 
again attracted the attention of students, the 
main point seems to be beyond doubt: 
Waldseemuller was the father of the name 
America. Of late, however, other theories 
have been brought forward which start from 
an entirely different standpoint, considering 
the word America as an Indian geographical 
name. The most elaborate theory of this kind 
has been developed by Mr. J. Marcou, and 
in a recent pamphlet entitled " Nouvelles 
recherches sur Porigine du nom d'AmeYique," 
Paris 1888, the author spreads before us the 
result of his investigations on the whole 
subject. According to him, "America" is 
identical with Amerrique, the aboriginal name 
of the mountain crest between the lake of 
Nicaragua and the Blewfields river. It is true 
that this Indian name is never referred to 
either by Columbus in his reports, or by Ves- 
pucci, or by anybody else ; but still the writer 
thinks that it must have been mentioned by 
the Indians to the sailors under Columbus and 
so have become the popular name of the whole 
country. The true Christian name of Vespucci 
was Alberigo — which name, in fact, the oldest 
documents show, besides a number of varia- 
tions of Amerigo — and only later, when the 
adventurous sailor had been pushing himself 
forward among his comrades by his interest in 
the new wonderland, the nickname Americo 
was either assumed by himself or given to him 



by his fellow sailors. The author of the 
above-quoted passage of the ' Cosmographiae 
Introductio ' — not Waldseemuller, but Jean 
Basin — ignoring the historical truth of the 
matter, would then have interchanged cause 
and effect by deriving "America" from Ameri- 
cus with a genial etymological assimilation 
and with une license poitique chere ct tows les 
versificateurs etmeme aux prosateurs de godt. 

Monsieur Marcou presents his views with 
genuine French taste and elegance ; and his 
arguments are certainly very interesting, what- 
ever the final or original truth may be. We 
think, however, that his enthusiasm, and a 
certain apparent bias that pervades the whole 
pamphlet, have pushed the author rather far 
in founding theories upon theories, in drawing 
conclusions from ill-established facts, and in 
suspecting causal connections among things 
which may very well be incidental. To this 
labyrinth of theories, which not even the 
superior rhetoric of the author can always 
make plausible, we must prefer the simple 
historical evidence as contained in Waldsee- 
muller's 'Introduction.' 

Wherever the important linguistical side of 
the question is touched upon, the investigator 
makes at times startling statements with un- 
suspecting positiveness. He tells us that 
Americus has nothing European about it, 
whereas it is so clearly Teutonic (= Gothic 
*haima reiki) that Germanists, Romanists and 
Latinists would be justified in claiming the 
existence of such a form even if we had 
not all the Romance and Germanic forms 
of which Americus is a most regular Latin- 
ization. The author believes in formations 
like Amerigonius, Amerigonia, while non- 
specialists who do not mind the difference 
between -o- and -n- stems, might easily satisfy 
themselves as to the legitimacy of the form 
' America ' in view of the explanation given by 
Waldseemuller. The writer mentions in one 
breath Alberic and Albert, though they have 
nothing at all in common etymologically ; and 
then proceeds to indulge in speculations on 
Teutonic etymologies. With regard to the 
origin of the word Canada, we would refer to 
the article published in Mod. Lang. Notes, 
vol. iii, pp. 164-173; Mr. Marcou takes it for 
granted that the word is Indian. 

Gustaf Karsten. 
Indiana University. 
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